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Our Essential Task 


ITH THIS ISSUE of Common Ground the Council of 

Christians and Jews enters upon its sixteenth year. The 
circumstances of fifteen years ago, when the Council was first set up, 
are strangely similar to those in which we find ourselves today. It 
is true that the war in which we were then engaged was a “hot” one 
as compared with the “‘cold”’ war of the present nuclear age. But 
again we find ourselves wrestling with deep-seated anxieties and 
fears, with political tensions and economic difficulties, including at 
the present moment the rationing of one of our basic commodities, 
and with the tendency always present at such times to seek relief 
from our own feelings of frustration and guilt by blaming other 
people, whether it be “‘the Russians,” “the Americans,” or, as it still 
is in some circles, “international Jewry.” 


Nor are these the only points of similarity between then and now. 
From time to time, in spite of the overall stalemate, local wars or 
armed conflicts have produced their inevitable crop of refugee 
problems, with the result that in the Far East, in Central Asia, in 
the Middle East, and now once more in Europe the number of 
refugees is to be counted not in thousands, nor even in hundreds of 
thousands, but in millions. Moreover, behind the refugees, and in 
all parts of the world, there are the many millions of those to whom 
we so glibly refer as the “underprivileged,” the “underdeveloped” 
or the “backward”’ peoples of the world. 
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At such a time and in such a situation it is clearly important that 
we should remind ourselves of what is the Council’s essential task. 
We are sometimes asked, by people who either have forgotten or 
never knew the considerations which led to its formation, what is 
the purpose of the Council of Christians and Jews. ““Why just 
Christians and Jews?”’ they ask. ‘““Why not broaden your base?. . . 
and your aims? . . . why not a Council for the promotion of Toler- 
ation? . . . or Goodwill? Don’t you find your present name something 
of an embarrassment?” 


To all such questions our answer is that the name of the Council 
not only reflects the circumstances which led to its formation, but 
indicates its essential nature and purpose. For the first part of the 
Council’s task is to! dispel the ignorance and to break down the 
prejudices that have for so many centuries dogged the relationships 
between Jews and Christians and have contributed more than 
anything else to the persistence of antisemitism as one of the major 
social evils of the western world. Secondly, and more positively, it 
is the essential task of the Council, without in any way ignoring or 
minimising the important differences that exist between Christians 
and Jews, to further the principles which they unite in upholding, 
and which consitute the very foundations of our civilisation. In this 
respect the Council’s “‘Magna Carta” remains the declaration on 
the fundamental postulates of Judaism and Christianity in relation 
to social order which was first promulgated by the Oxford Conference 
of 1946. 


There is little point, however, in talking about the ‘* furtherance 
of the principles ” unless it be in terms of particular situations. It is, 
therefore, the Council’s task to interpret and apply these principles 
in as many spheres of thought and action as possible. This, though 
we are under no illusions as to its difficulties, we shall continue to do, 
especially in the various fields in which we have already acquired 
some competence. In the last analysis, however, the task is personal 
rather than organisational. It begins, and may even find its fulfilment, 
wherever people meet in a situation which calls for the exercise of 
patience, tolerance and, in the truest sense of the word, charity. 
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Leo Baeck 


W.R. MATTHEWS 


Excerpts from a broadcast tribute by the Dean of St. Paul’s, the 
Very Rev. W. R. Matthews. ““Common Ground” associates itself 
with the many tributes which have been paid to Dr. Baeck, who 
was held in high esteem in the Council of Christians and Jews. 


N NOVEMBER 2ND last year a great and a good man named 

Leo Baeck died in London at the age of 83. He was a Jew, and 
not only a Jew he was a rabbi and an eminent Hebrew scholar and 
theologian. 


Leo Baeck passed his childhood in the small town of Lissa in the 
German province of Posen where his father was rabbi. He was 
trained both at school and university in the learning and culture both 
of the Jewish theologians and the German historians and philo-. 
sophers. The first product of his studies was a book on the Essence 
of Judaism (1905) which was called forth by what he considered to 
be a misrepresentation of the Jewish religion in a famous book by 
the great Christian scholar, Dr. Von Harnach, What is Christianity? 
It was characteristic of Baeck that in this book which was contro- 
versial in purpose he is not concerned with refuting errors so much 
as with stating the truth as he saw it and promoting understanding. 


The decisive event in Baeck’s life was when, in 1912, he became a 
leading rabbi in Berlin. Did he forsee the testing time which was 
coming when he stepped into the role of leader? In 1925 when, to 
outward appearance, the prospects were hopeful, he wrote to a 
friend: ‘Every man is a citizen of two worlds. From this fact there 
must follow tasks and conflicts for every human being. All martyr- 
dom results from it. Men belong to the realm of the state and to the 
realm of God. Which law shall they obey when a conflict occurs? 
The hour may arrive when one is forced to opt—for the temporal or 
for the eternal.” Before Hitler appeared on the political scene, 
Baeck had understood the moral weakness which made Hitler 
possible, for in the same letter he wrote: “It is a spiritual and moral 
disaster for Germany that so many men in leading positions have for 
a long time known nothing of the two realms and that the fact of 
being German has been turned into a religion.” Here surely is 
teaching which, whether we be Christians or Jews we shall do well 
to take to ourselves. 
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The growth of antisemitism in Germany and the deliberate 
attempt of the Nazis to eliminate all Jews from the Reich did not 
drive Baeck to seek safety in flight or obscurity; on the contrary he 
stood out more prominently as a Jewish leader and champion. In 
1933 he accepted the dangerous post of President of the Jewish 
Organisation for the German Reich. Thenceforth he gave himself 
to the desperate task of negotiating with the tyrants on behalf of 
their victims and of saving what could be saved from the wreck of 
Jewish communal life. All this had to be done under constant threat 
of arrest—Baeck was, in fact, arrested five times before his final 
detention in a concentration camp. It is almost incredible that during 
this period (1933-1938) and in the midst of these overwhelming 
concerns, he found time to make a study of the Gospels, translating 
them more than once into Hebrew with a view to distinguishing the 
Hebrew element in them. He published the results of his study under 
the title The Gospel as a document of the History of the Jewish 
Faith. Amid all the urgent calls of the passing hour of crisis, he was 
still seeking for deeper understanding of his religion. 


Concentration camp 


In 1939, he was elected President of the World Union of Pro- 
gressive Judaism and thus became even more clearly marked out 
as a representative Jew in the eyes of the Jew haters. In September of 
that same year, Hitler launched his war. Among the war aims of 
the Nazis was not only the domination of Europe and ultimately of 
the world but, as part of that aim, the extermination of the Jews. 
Inspired by a false belief in the master race, which as Baeck had seen, 
was a kind of fanatical religion, they proceeded with the massacre 
of Jews. 

In those dark days Leo Baeck must often have recalled his 
reflections on martyrdom that he had written to his friend in 1925; 
but it was his duty to remain alive and free as long as possible to 
visit the concentration camps, to keep the remnants of the people 
Israel together. This agonised freedom could not last; it is perhaps 
surprising that it lasted as long as it did, but in January 1943, when 
he was almost 70 years old, Baeck was arrested again and sent to the 
Theresienstadt concentration camp for Jews, a camp from which 
there was no release except to the grave. 

Baeck and other eminent and aged prisoners were set to work at 
hard and degrading tasks such as pulling carts like beasts of burden; 
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LEO BAECK 


from time to time batches of prisoners were taken away in lorries 
and were never heard of again. The old man never gave in to despair. 
He ministered to the flock so cruelly collected. We are told that at 
considerable risk he gave a course of lectures in one of the barracks 
after lights were out, on the History of Philosophy from Plato to 
Kant. We are told that 700 prisoners “hung like clusters of grapes” 
on the camp beds to listen to him. 

Eventually, death drew very near, for Baeck was told that he 
would be shot the next day. He spent the night preparing for the 
martyrdom which he had long expected, “rooted,” as he said, “‘in 
the Kingdom of God.” 


Vengeance restrained 

It did not happen. On the morning appointed for the execution, 
advance bodies of Russian troops unexpectedly penetrated the 
country surrounding the camp, and liberated the prisoners. A 
miraculous escape. But now follows something that I think is 
even more wonderful—a moral miracle. The Russians, I suppose 
with more urgent business on their hands, seem to have left the 
captured Nazi guards to the tender mercies of the former prisoners. 
Baeck persuaded the prisoners to do nothing to them, to forgo 
revenge. They were held back from their natural and passionate 
intention to take vengeance by the burning faith of one man who 
was “rooted in the Kingdom of God.” My Jewish friends will not 
misunderstand me when I say that some words of Jesus come into 
my mind, words which we Christians find so hard to remember and 
harder still to obey: “‘Love your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you, bless them that curse you, pray for them that despitefully use 
you.” 


Towards reconciliation 

This was the climax of Baeck’s career, but it was by no means 
the end. He came to England to his daughter’s family. Despite his 
sufferings and labours, his mind and will were intact and vigorous, 
and the last ten years of his life were full of activity. Trials which 
would have crushed the spirit of many tough persons left this frail 
old scholar full of energy and looking for new opportunities for 
service to his people and to the cause of freedom and justice. He 
became far more than before a world figure—‘the living symbol of 
Jewish survival,” as Mr. Hans Bach aptly says. It is a wonderful 
thing that he spoke no word that could keep alive the fires of hate, 
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but directed all his energies to reconstruction and reconciliation. In 
his public utterances, though of course he referred to the suffering 
and ruin which the great persecution had inflicted on the Jews in 
Europe, he never, so far as I know, mentioned the trials and burdens 
that he had borne. I certainly never heard him in conversation even 
hint that he had had a rough time in the war. 

He became a British citizen, and we may be glad to know that he 
loved and honoured our country, but his interests were world-wide, 
and, as ever, the thirst for wisdom and understanding was a powerful 
force within him. 

Among the causes which enlisted his hearty support was the 
Council of Christians and Jews, whose aims were very near to his 
heart. Addressing the International Conference of Christians and 
Jews in 1946 he said: ““The catastrophe of recent years has proved 
that it is not possible for wrong to be done only to someone else, 
that wrong done to someone else is wrong done to oneself and that 
injustice to one is injustice to all. Further it has been shown that the 
life and faith of the great religions of the world are today inter- 
connected. That which threatens one religion will sooner or later 
endanger another. Therefore, for thine own sake do not be silent; for 
thine own sake do not stand by and look on. The common founda- 
tions are at stake.” 

On his 80th birthday, Leo Baeck accepted President Heuss’ 
award of the West German Federal Republic’s Grand Order of 
Merit with Star. At the close there sounds the note of reconciliation 
with the country where he had been a persecuted outcast. 


Group Prejudices in Britain Today 


ANTHONY H. RICHMOND 


This article, the full text of which has been condensed for 

““ Common Ground,” is the fourth in our series of background 

papers for schools conferences on ** Race, Religion and Colour.” 

Anthony H. Richmond is Lecturer in the Department of Social 
Study at Edinburgh University. 


E ARE ALL members of many different social groups and 
more often than not we are proud to belong to them. We are 
proud of our family, our school and college, the village or town in 
“which we live, especially the neighbourhood in which we have 
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grown up; we are proud of our church, our club or youth group and 
particularly the “gang’”’ we spend most of our leisure time with. As 
we grow older we develop a pride in our work and the firm we work 
for, a pride in the unit we may join when “called up” for national 
service and a pride in belonging to an important country like 
Britain, to the Commonwealth, and to the great Western European 
and American alliance of peoples who have contributed such a lot 
to the material betterment of the world. 

Legitimate pride of this kind is not incompatible with a critical 
attitude towards the groups to which we belong. If we are honest 
we have to admit many faults and failings in ourselves and in our 
fellow members of all these groups. We also recognise that often the 
members of other social groups are superior to ourselves in certain 
respects. Friendly rivalry between different groups is a good thing if 
it leads us all to try to do that much better ourselves. 

Unfortunately, legitimate pride and friendly rivalry sometimes 
degenerate into a blind prejudice. Not only are. we proud of the 
social groups to which we belong but we refuse to admit any 
criticism at all. We refuse to acknowledge any good in other groups 
and sometimes blame them for our own weaknesses. If we come 
across someone from “the other side” who turns out to be a decent 
chap we decide he must be an exception to the general rule and go 
on condemning the others. 

This kind of prejudice takes many different forms and few people 
are completely free from it. Some people are more tolerant than 
others but there are few who can honestly claim that they have no 
prejudices. The trouble is that some prejudices are more dangerous 
than others because they are widely shared. In Britain today it is 
possible to classify the main kinds of prejudice which do constitute a 
social problem into five categories: class, political, religious, racial 
and cultural or national. 


Class prejudices 

The idea of social class, although it is difficult to define, is a 
familiar one. Most people, if asked, will place themselves on a scale 
ranging from upper to upper middle, lower middle, working and 
lower class. The things we take into account in making this assess- 
ment of ourselves, or of others, are subtle and complex. Income 
and occupation of ourselves or our parents (of husbands in the 
case of wives), play a big part, as do such things as where we live, 
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the school we go to, the way we speak, how we dress, and the 
things we do in our leisure time. 


Class consciousness expresses itself in a number of different ways 
in Britain today among which the following are a few of the more 
obvious. 


(i) Forms of address: Persons of lower status are expected to use 
certain deferential forms of address when speaking to, or otherwise 
communicating with, a person of higher status. 


(ii) Distaste of proximity: The maintenance of a certain “social 
distance” between members of different social classes is customary. 
Thus you find “saloon” and “public” bars in public houses, “first” 
and “‘second”’ class carriages on railways, and separation maintained 
by price discrimination in most hotels, restaurants, theatres and the 
like. 


(iii) Residential separation: Certain neighbourhoods acquire a 
reputation as “upper,” “‘middle” or “lower” class areas, often 
quite irrespective of the actual quality of the housing itself. People 
move out of a district if they suspect that recent arrivals in the 
locality have “lowered the tone.” “Respectable” working class 
people object to being re-housed alongside “rough” families from a 
slum neighbourhood. Hospitality will not normally be accorded to a 
person of either lower or higher social status. 


(iv) Education and up-bringing of children: Attempts are usually 
made to prevent children from mixing with those from a “lower 
class” from whom inappropriate habits, language and accent may 
be acquired. To this end some parents prefer to send their children 
to private fee paying schools where it is believed these hazards will 
be avoided and an education provided that will prepare the child 
for -a suitable occupation in accordance with parental status. 
Similarly, the parents of a child that wins a scholarship or a place in 
a school carrying high social status may have doubts about sending 
their child in case he becomes alienated from his family and friends, 
who have not had a similar opportunity. 


(v) Discrimination in employment: Employers are sometimes 
influenced in their appointment of a new employee by knowledge of 
the family background and particularly of the school which an 
applicant has attended. 
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These various manifestations of class consciousness and prejudice 
are indications of the fact that there is inequality of socio-economic 
status in our society. It is notable, however, that this has not taken 
the form of open ciass conflict. The fact that some people by their 
own efforts have succeeded in raising their own social status, whilst 
there has been a redistribution of economic wealth in the com- 
munity at large by means of progressive taxation, has created a 
situation in which “middle class” behaviour and attitudes are 
spreading outwards in both directions. This tends to create anxiety 
and insecurity in those who aspire to a higher social status for 
themselves or their children, especially if they lack the means, 
financial and other, to achieve and maintain this status. Anxiety is 
also felt by those who are afraid of falling in status. 


Political prejudices 

Political prejudice in Britain is connected with class consciousness 
to some extent but is not identical with it. While it is true to say 
that more working class people vote for the Labour Party than for 
the Conservative and more upper and middle class people vote 
Conservative rather than Labour, there is no clear cut distinction. 


In the present day, severe prejudice regarding affiliation to one or 
other of the three “‘middle of the road’ parties—Conservative, 
Labour and Liberal—is very rare. There is, however, a good deal 
of prejudice against the extreme minorities—Communists and 
Fascists. The recent White Paper on security measures makes it 
clear that no person suspected of sympathising with these views, 
or associating with others who do so, will be employed in positions 
of confidence; but it is to be hoped that the kind of injustice and 
victimisation associated in America with the name of McCarthy wiil 
be avoided in Britain. 


Religious prejudices 

There is probably less religious intolerance in Britain today than 
at any other time but there is still evidence of some prejudice arising 
out of religious beliefs, which, by their very nature, tend to be rather 
dogmatic. 

Although Christianity, or rather a particular Protestant brand of 
it, is the “official” religion in Britain and the Church of England 
is the “established” or State church, there are a number of other 
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Christian denominations and several non-Christian religious 
minorities. Legal discrimination against non-Anglicans disappeared 
before the end of the nineteenth century, but there lingers a certain 
amount of prejudice in some circles against Roman Catholics, Non- 
conformists and Jews. Feeling against Nonconformists is no longer 
very strong and is mingled, especially in rural areas, with class con- 
sciousness (as in the distinction between “church” and “chapel” 
attenders). Anti-Catholic feeling is somewhat stronger and manifests 
itself mainly in those areas where there has been considerable 
immigration from Ireland. 


Antisemitism occasionally flares up in Britain and is certainly 
latent in the minds of many people. Many, although not all, Jews 
in Britain today, are the descendants of immigrants who came to 
Britain, at various times, as political or religious refugees from per- 
secution in Germany, Eastern Europe and Russia. In this way they 
share many of the characteristics of the inhabitants of these countries 
which has led to the mistaken impression that Jews can always be 
identified by their physical appearance, their manner of speaking, 
or by their names. More recent immigrants can sometimes be 
identified in this way but with second and third generation British 
Jews there is usually no “visible” means of identification. 


Racial prejudice 


Non-European people in Britain today are most of them im- 
migrants or the immediate descendants of immigrants who have 
settled in Britain since the turn of the century. They come from all 
parts of the Commonwealth and have very little in common with one 
another, except the fact that white people tend to react in much 
the same way to them. 


Research shows that the white population can be divided into 
three broad categories. Those who are fairly tolerant of coloured 
people constitute one third of the population. The tolerant person 
has no objection to coloured people coming to Britain, is prepared 
to work alongside them and even invite a coloured person to his 
home, or let him a room in his house if he has lodgings to offer. 
The only reservation that a fairly tolerant person in Britain may 
have is with regard to inter-marriage. At the other end of the scale 
about a sixth of the population is extremely prejudiced against 
coloured people. They tend to express considerable hostility and 
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to object vehemently to their admission to Britain and to their 
employment in this country. 

Between these two extremes there is a large group of people who, 
although liable to express prejudicial attitudes, do so mainly out of 
ignorance and in deference to their (often mistaken) interpretation 
of the attitudes of other people in their family, in their neighbour- 
hood, or at work. 

The question arises as to how far racial prejudice is translated 
into positive acts of discrimination against coloured people in 
Britain. We may consider this under three heads. 

(i) Housing: The first difficulty experienced by a coloured im- 
migrant is in his search for somewhere to live. The housing problem 
is a universal one in Britain at the present time and is not confined 
to immigrants. However, it is in the nature of the case that recent 
arrivals are in the least favoured position irrespective of the prejudice 
which they may also experience in their search for lodgings and 
their exploitation by unscrupulous landlords. 

(ii) Employment: In a period of full employment the coloured 
immigrant rarely has difficulty in finding work, although it may not 
always be the kind of work for which he is qualified. Depending 
upon their experience with coloured workers, some employers 
are suspicious and others are enthusiastic about their employment. 
Some employees object to the employment of coloured workers 
for fear of losing opportunities for over-time earnings or for fear 
of competition for employment in the future, if an economic 
depression were to occur. 

(iii) Leisure pursuits: There is some discrimination against 
coloured people in certain hotels, restaurants, dance halls, public 
houses and similar places of entertainment or leisure. 

The outstanding characteristics of colour prejudice and racial 
discrimination in Britain is the uncertainty as to when it may occur. 
The absence of a rigid colour-bar creates a situation in which many 
coloured people exhibit considerable anxiety and insecurity because 
they are never sure when they may find themselves suddenly the 
victims of a prejudice, the existence of which is officially denied. 


Cultural and national prejudices 


Prejudice which arises from consciousness of membership of a 
particular national or cultural group can also be observed in Britain 
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today. Legitimate pride in the cultural characteristics and achieve- 
ments of the particular part of the United Kingdom in which we 
were born is natural enough. But vehement expressions of hostility 
by Englishmen against the Irish, Scots or Welsh and vice versa are 
founded on prejudice and a failure to recognise the contributions 
that each group has made to the achievements of the United King- 
dom as a whole, and the essential interdependence of its people. 
Possibly more serious than these expressions of prejudice within 
the British Isles are the feelings of antipathy and hostility which are 
sometimes directed towards other nationalities. 


. The irrational nature of any attitude which lumps together all the 
people of one class, race, religion, political party, or nationality into 
one group to be praised or condemned as a whole, is rarely recognised. 
There is a need in the modern world to promote not mere tolerance 
but a genuine acceptance of others, an appreciation of and a respect 
for differences between groups, and a recognition that there are 
good and bad tendencies in all of us as individuals and therefore 
good and bad in all groups. It will only be by breaking down the 
barriers of prejudice and discrimination that we shall achieve a 
world-wide community of nations, races and peoples and can live 
together in harmony. 


Out of Zion 


WILLIAM W. SIMPSON 


— does man’s deep-seated need for unity find more 
poignant expression today than in the world’s most tragically 
divided city—Jerusalem. To the contemporaries of Micah and 
Isaiah the dream of a day when the nations of the world would flow 
together to Jerusalem, from which also the word of the Lord would 
go forth to the ends of the earth, must have seemed the purest 
fantasy. It is hardly otherwise today. For this same city, whose very 
name suggests an “‘abode of peace,” is, in fact, divided against itself, 
both politically and religiously. 


It is, nevertheless, from Jerusalem that two modern apostles of 
unity, fired with the spirit that inspired the Hebrew prophets of 
well-nigh 3,000 years ago, have proclaimed very much the same 
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message with the same sublime disregard for what to so many seems 
its impracticability. These two men, Judah L. Magnes, who died in 
1948, and Martin Buber, a youthful veteran of nearly 80 years of 
age, have recently been the subject of two outstandingly valuable 
and important books.* The first, a biography of Magnes, has been 
written by his friend, Norman Bentwich; the second, a study of the 
thought and teaching of Buber, is the work of an ardent disciple, 
Maurice S. Friedman. 

Both men were born within a year of each other; Magnes in 1877 
in San Francisco, and Buber, a year later in Vienna. Both came, in 
due course, to find their spiritual home in Palestine; Magnes in 
1922 and Buber in 1938. In 1942 the two of them joined in setting 
up what Bentwich describes as: “‘not a party, but a free association 
of men and women who shared the conviction that Jews and Arabs 
should form one commonwealth, that Palestine should not be 
partitioned between them, and that it was both right and possible 
to bring into being a bi-national state.”’ Their aims and objects were 
summed up in one word Jhud (Union). 

Criticism 

Their critics, not surprisingly, were many and vigorous. The move- 
ment was judged to be unrealistic, its ideal unattainable. In view, 
however, of what has actually transpired there is perhaps good 
reason for asking whether after all there was not—is not—something 
of substance in what many have come to regard as pure fantasy. 

Judah Magnes began his active life in America as a Reform Rabbi 
—but a Reform Rabbi with a difference! On completing his training 
in an American Seminary he decided to take a course of further 
study in Europe. While in Berlin he came into contact for the first 
time in any significant sense with Jewish Orthodoxy and with the 
Zionist movement which was then in the early stages of its political 
development. 

Impressed by both he returned to New York where for some years 
he gave himself to the ministry, first of a Reform Congregation 
into which he tried to instil some measure of orthodoxy, and secondly 
of a more Orthodox group which he tried to reform! At the same 
time he set about the almost superhuman task of trying to weld into 


*** Judah L. Magnes: A Biography” by Norman Bentwich. (East and West 


Library 30s.). 
“Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue” by Maurice S. Friedman (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul Ltd 15s.). 
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some kind of unity the amorphous and ever-increasing agglomeration 
of Jews in New York City. 

He was, as he himself put it at this period of his life, “one of 
those innocents who believe in the possibility of a new world, and 
both as a Jew and a human being I should like to do whatever I can 
to help bring it about.” During the first World War this desire 
found vigorous expression in an uncompromisingly pacifist witness 
which led in due course to his giving up the Rabbinate, to the 
imperilling of the progress he had made in the direction of estab- 
lishing a Kehillah (or co-ordinated Jewish community) in New York 
and to his resignation, for conscience sake, from the Zionist 
Organisation. 


Centre of Jewish thought 


It was in Palestine, however, that he came as near to the fulfilment 
of his dream as a man so far ahead of his time could reasonably hope 
to do. While others occupied themselves with laying the foundations 
of what they hoped might one day become a Jewish State, Magnes, 
whose Zionism had been nurtured in the spiritual idealism of Ahad 
Haam, gave himself to building up the Hebrew University of which, 
in 1925, he became the first Vice-Chancellor. 

“My cardinal belief,” he declared, “has been in the Jewish 
people as the carrier vessel of ideas, of a spiritual tradition.” For 
Magnes that faith found its perfect work in the University whose 
doors were to be open to the whole world. It was to be a place “‘where 
Jewish learning may be taken out of its corner, its Ghetto, and put 
on a level with all other learning; and all other learning may come 
under the influence of Jewish doctrine and ideas. The Hebrew 
University,” he wrote, “‘can do certain things better than even large 
Universities can expect to do. It can study Judaism better, because 


there is the land of our origin; it can study Islam better, because: 


there is Islam; it can study Christianity better, because there lies the 
origin of Christianity. We are near to India, to Persia, we are nearer 
to the great cradles of almost all the religions that have influenced 
men deeply.” 

Commenting on the character of this very remarkable man, his 


biographer writes: ““The apparent failure of his bold effort to secure’ 


unity in the greatest Jewish urban aggregation in the world, like the 
apparent failure of his effort in Palestine twenty-five years later, to 
secure unity between the two peoples, Jews and Arabs, revealed the 
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same weak point. Magnes had vision and the dynamic energy. But 
the foundations were not strong enough; and although he could 
inspire, he had not the technique to organise a following.” 

It is a nice point—and no doubt well-founded. But if the technique 
was lacking, the inspiration and the vision remain, buttressed by the 
still deeper insights of his friend and colleague, Martin Buber. For 
while Magnes provides us with a challenging blend of thinker, 
visionary and activist, Buber is above all else the philosopher. 

Maurice Friedman’s study of Buber’s philosophy is both com- 
petent in its execution and timely in its appearance, for Buber’s name 
and fame have spread far beyond the frontiers of hisowncommunity. 
Indeed, it is one of the most remarkable achievements of this 
twentieth century reincarnation of a Hebrew prophet that he should 
have done so much to help so many Christians to a new under- 
standing of their own faith. | 

Friedman’s book is, as its author explains, “the product of a 
dialogue, a dialogue first with the works of Martin Buber and later 
with Martin Buber himself.” It is intended both as an introduction 
for those who have not yet read the works themselves, and as a 
commentary and systematic study for those who have. It attempts, 
not merely to record, but also to evaluate the various aspects of the 
master’s teaching, and to help the reader to distinguish between 
Buber as original thinker.and Buber as interpreter of the traditions 
whether of his own or of other peoples. 


Search for unity 


For all the diversity of theme and approach, however, the /eitmotif 
running through the whole of Buber’s work is that of the recognition, 
the acceptance, the achievement of the ultimate unity of man 
within himself, of man with man and of man with God—not as if 
these were three separate unities but as part of the absolute and final 
unity of God himself. It is, as Friedman points out, “the paradoxical 
unity of what one usually understands only as alternatives—I and 
Thou, love and justice, dependence and freedom, the love of God 
and the fear of God, passion and direction, good and evil, unity 
and duality.” 

A more particular application of the concept is to be seen, as we 
have already observed, in Buber’s association with Magnes in the 
establishment of Jhud. He was under no illusions as to the difficulties. 
“To drive the plowshare of the normative principle into the hard 
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sod of political fact” he wrote, “‘is a tremendously difficult under- 
taking, but the right to lift a historical moment into the light of 
superhistory can be bought no cheaper.” 


The attempt to exercise that right cost Judah Magnes his life, 
while Martin Buber’s affirmation of it goes for the most part un- 
heeded by those who are chiefly occupied with the “hard sod of 
political fact.’ But thanks to Norman Bentwich and Maurice 
Friedman we have a portrait of the one and an outline of the other’s 
teachings which together may do much to stimulate a new under- 
standing on the part of Jew and Christian alike of the issues that 
are involved and of the responsibilities which must be shouldered if 
we are to make any progress towards the realisation of the prophet’s 
dream of the day when the Law should go forth from Zion and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 


The Christian Ideal for the Nation 


and World Society 
RAYMOND RAYNES 


A summary of an address by the Rev. Father Raymond Raynes, 

C.R., to the London Society of Jews and Christians, in a series of 

discussions on “‘ Jewish and Christian Conceptions of the Good 

Life.” Father Raynes is Superior of the Community of the 
Resurrection. 


HE CHRISTIAN ideal for the nation and for the world could, 

I think, be summed up in these words from the New Testament: 
“The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever.” 


The Old Testament is a record of the development of the revelation 
of One God—personal, omnipotent, the author of history, actual, 
living. This is a revelation of God far removed from the abstract 
philosophic ideas of an “absolute being” produced by the pagan 
philosophers. This God enters into a covenant with the people of 
his own choice, and the covenant is of a personal and ethical nature. 
The great Hebrew prophets proclaimed an ethical religion, ascribing 
the cause of disasters to the disobedience of man and his wilful 
disregard of the moral law of God. And they proclaimed that their 
prophecy was not the result of reason but of the word of God. 
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THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL FOR THE NATION AND WORLD SOCIETY 


Moreover, in their proclamations there is continual reference to the 
Kingdom of God, which is the final vindication of Israel. And side 
by side with it is the theme of the merciful loving kindness of God 
towards man, and its corollary demanding the mercy of man to man, 
especially to the poor and the helpless. The prophets make it quite 
clear that no ritual device can shield from the judgment of God 
those who grind the faces of the poor. 

The Christian claims that all that was foretold in the Law and the 
Prophets is fulfilled in Jesus Christ, the greatest of the sons of Israel, 
son of man and son of God. While there is considerable originality 
in the moral teaching of our Lord, most of it can be found in the 
Old Testament. The difference between our Lord and other teachers 
is that he is a moralist speaking with authority and perpetuating 
his doctrine by means of a society which he created. Much of his 
teaching in the New Testament is concerned with the fashioning of 
what he called his “‘little flock of heirs to the Kingdom” which, in a 
world which would fear and hate them, would form an element like 
a lamp in a dark room or a city set on a hill. This would not be 
primarily by the observance of any code of moral law or by any 
ritual system, but by a new life which could be derived only from 
him. The society was to be inspired and guided by the spirit of God. 


Visible community 

The Christian society is a visible community in the world but not 
of it. Its distinctive feature is stress on the Fatherhood of God and 
on the equal love of the Father for every man, an equal care for 
every part of his creation. No preference is to be accorded to any 
man merely by reason of his dignity or position in this world. Our 
Lord dismisses the distinction which endlessly occurs in man-made 
society between respectable and disreputable sinners, because he 
traces every sin to its source, to the thought of the heart and the 
motion of the will. What man needs above all is purity of heart. 

The one unbreakable law for every member of this society is the 
law of charity, which knows no exception. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with the whole of thyself, and thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” The ideal of this society, which it is required 
to actualise in this world to the best of its ability and assisted by the 
grace of God, is the brotherhood of the redeemed, which shall 
exhibit to the world a true expression of humanity and the relations 
between man and man and nation and nation. 
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This society is both worldly and other-worldly. It is other-worldly 
because Christians recognise that God’s purpose cannot and will 
not be consummated in the world of our own experience. It is 
‘worldly because the Church has to live its life in the world and 
because it is concerned with man and the whole of man—body, 
soul and spirit—and his relation to creation. In respect to the 
nation and society in which we have to live, this kingdom within a 
kingdom is meant to be an aristocracy. 


All through the history of the Church we find, as with the old 
Israel, backslidings and disregard of the covenants, lack of discipline 
and attempts to substitute for life in the holy community a code of 
moral behaviour or a philosophic code or attitude to life loosely 
labelled “‘Christianity.” I do not believe that there is such a thing as 
“Christianity;” there are only Christians. 


Life in the Christian society is no longer national; it is open to 
any man, of any race, on exactly the same conditions and it extends 
to him the same privileges as to any other man of any race. The 
Christian national conception, is that in a sense, there is a Christian 
nationalism. It recognises that God has made men of different 
races with different gifts and abilities. All these gifts and abilities 
are to be brought to the feet of God and used to the glory of Christ 
and the edification of our neighbours. Nation may differ from nation 
as person differs from person. These differences are not to be over- 
ridden. But there is among these people of all nations a common 
citizenship—a community, a communion which binds them to- 
gether. In that way they are to find the Unity of the human race. 


The Jewish Ideal for the Nation 


and World Society 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


A summary of an address by Professor Norman Bentwich, 
O.B.E., M.C. to the London Society of Jews and Christians. 


ee FUNDAMENTAL ideal of Judaism is the Unity of God, 
and the Unity of God involves the unity of mankind. God is 
King of all the world and, in the Jewish conception, he is also the 
God of history. 
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THE JEWISH IDEAL FOR THE NATION AND WORLD SOCIETY 


The Jews believed that God had revealed to them that they were 
to be a holy nation. The Bible sometimes describes them as “the 
chosen people”—chosen, not to rule or to have power, but to carry 
the idea of the One God and his Law of Righteousness to the rest 
of the world. Carrying this special burden of responsibility was not 
an easy or comfortable task: it meant that they had to stand against 
the material forces of the world. 

The Law of Judaism—the Torah—is mainly a law of life-in-a- 
community and not just a way of life for the individual. It was an 
essential teaching of the Hebrew Prophets and of the Rabbis that 
the law of righteousness and holiness which had been laid down for 
Israel was to govern not only the relations of the Jewish people 
between themselves but also their relations with other nations. 


Portable Fatherland 


The adoption of Christianity as the official religion of the Roman 
Empire was followed by centuries of bitter persecution for the Jews, 
in which period they were unable to realise their national ideals. 
Though dispersed throughout the world, they were cut off from the 
life of the world. Shut up within their own small society, they were 
not allowed to play any part in civil or political life. They had no 
centre of their own, but they had what they described as a “‘portable 
fatherland”—the Torah. And during the long ghetto period they 
managed to maintain one of the main aspects of the Jewish ideal for 
the nation, the feeling for justice and equality. The ideal of justice is 
one of the fundamental characteristics of Judaism; throughout the 
literature of the Jewish sages of the past one finds an insistence on 
social justice. 

Today, the people of the little nation in the land of the Bible are 
hoping, and have great faith that they will be able to realise the 
ideals of Judaism, both in their national life and in their relation to 
world society. The Bible is the foundation of education in Israel 
today, even though many teachers, and many parents, deny a belief 
in God. The Bible is a living oracle for the people and there has been, 
in the social and economic life of the country, a return to the ful- 
filment of some of its fundamental teachings, particularly those of 
social justice, of love of neighbour and of equality. That is illustrated 
perhaps most vividly in the agricultural life. 

Many agricultural settlements in Israel are entirely collective 
settlements in which the individual has no property at all, and 
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everything is shared in common as it was in the early Christian 
societies. There are also co-operative groups in which the whole 
village works as one co-operative society. Until the last few years, 
the collective group was the most popular form of settlement in the 
land. It attracted the Jews driven from Germany and Austria, who 
came from a predominantly intellectual society. They turned with 
enthusiasm to the idea of the collective life. 


Professor Martin Buber considers that this development of life 
in Israel has a deep significance for the world. He thinks it gives 
promise of a better social order, of better social justice for humanity. 
In his writings, he has contrasted the collective life in Israel with the 
collective societies in Communist Russia. In Russia, the collective 
society is directed and controlled from one powerful central govern- 
ment as part of the totalitarian State. In Israel, however, the col- 
lective life comes from the spontaneous action of societies formed 
of groups of a few hundred or even fewer comrades, each indepen- 
dent, and not in any way subject to the direction or control of the 
State. 


That is one side of the life in Israel. The other is more difficult and 
intractable and, as yet, unfulfilled. I mean the relation of the Jews 
in Israel to the nations around them. That is a tragic story at the 
moment, for Israel is forced to be armed and to be constantly 
fighting; and she has engaged in military action and military re- 
prisals which run counter to the fundamental teachings and ideals 
of Judaism. The ideal “thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” is 
not just a matter for your individual neighbour and yourself, it 
implies also a national attitude to other nations: and that has not 
been possible to achieve. 


The idea of killing runs counter to the spirit of the Jewish religion. 
Yet the Jews of Israel have, in the past few years, had to go out and 
kill. It is a tragic disappointment. Dr. Judah Magnes, the late 
President of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, who was a pacifist 
and the champion of the cause of peace between Jews and Arabs, 
apprehended this outcome and resisted the demand for a Jewish 
State. He wanted a bi-national community, because he foresaw 
that a Jewish State would immediately call out the hostility and 
violence of the Arab world. He felt it contrary to the teachings of 
the Hebrew prophets and to Jewish ideals that a Jewish state should 
be born and grow up in violence. But the State has been created and 
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it must be maintained. The problem now is how Israeli Jews can 
carry out in their international relations the Jewish ideals of social 
justice, loving one’s neighbour and working for international 
peace. How that is going to be done is still obscure, but the challenge 
has to be accepted. The State of Israel has grown up in the most 
baffling circumstances, but its national ideal is certainly the Jewish 
ideal of the unity of mankind, of working for international peace, 
for social justice and for justice between nation and nation. 


Blackball 


ISCRIMINATION IN Clubs is a recurrent issue. It has been 
|B eter again by the action of the Southend Town Council in 
terminating the licence of a golf club using a Corporation course and 
clubhouse, on the ground that under a blackball rule the club 
excluded Jews. 

The immediate issue at Southend is not entirely clear. Apparently 
the club already had a number of Jewish members, but the ground 
for complaint was presumably that it was rejecting other Jewish 
applicants. Moreover in any club a society where membership is 
decided by the present members, whether under a straightforward 
open vote or by a “blackball” rule, it is possible for individual 
applicants to be rejected on any grounds, among them on grounds 
of racial or religious discrimination. The “blackball” procedure 
merely makes it easier for one member to exercise his veto without 
disclosing either his identity or his reasons. The only way to make 
such discrimination absolutely impossible is for membership to be 
open to the public as of right, subject only to a maximum figure, a 
waiting list (with or without “loading” to give priority to certain 
declared categories of applicants), and if desired a minimum 
qualification rule (such as a minimum standard of proficiency in a 
sports club). We know of few clubs which attain to such a standard! 

The principle, however, is more straightforward, even though its 
application may leave room for argument. The principle is that in 
public services, or private organisations supported by public 
subsidies, there is no place in this country for discrimination against 
individuals on grounds of involuntary group affiliations. (The 
question of voluntary group affiliation, such as membership of 
political parties, raises still further issues). We include religion, 
admittedly a border-line case, in the “involuntary” category: no man 
can change his race or colour, and whilst some can and do change 
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their faith, most people are in fact born into their religious group. 


In a country where all men are equal before the law and racial 
or religious differences have no legal status, official discrimination 
on these grounds is clearly inadmissable. A municipal or statutory 
corporation, therefore, has an inescapable duty of ensuring that 
within its own administration, and in bod*: : over which it exercises 
control, there should be no such discrimination. 


Private independent bodies not receiving public subsidy present 
a more difficult problem. Few people would go so far as to argue 
that the members of a small private club or society should be 
obliged to accept into membership any applicant, however un- 
desirable. But where the power of rejection exists, inevitably it can 
be used to discriminate against whole categories, including religious 
or racial groups. Such an instance came to our notice recently 
where a golf tournament was organised for members of a trade 
association. Because the tournament was to be played over a course 
belonging to a private golf club which discriminated against Jews, 
no Jew could enter for the tournament. In this case a discriminatory 
practice was imposed on one private institution by another—although 
the organisers of the tournament could in fact have shown their 
disapproval by “taking their custom elsewhere” and arranging the 
match on another course. 













In an effort to get rid of some of the more glaring forms of dis- 
crimination of this kind that still exist, Mr. Fenner Brockway is to 
introduce a Private Member’s Bill into Parliament, “to make illegal 
discrimination to the detriment of any person on the grounds of 
colour, race and religion in the United Kingdom.” It is aimed 
particularly at discrimination in inns and lodging houses, in rest- 
aurants, in entertainment, in tenancies, and in employment. Similar 
legislation in various states of the U.S.A. and in Canada has been 
markedly successful. It has achieved its purpose not so much 
because of the penalties imposed for infringement (loopholes can 
be found in every law) but because it sets a public standard which 
private individuals are inclined to accept. The urge to conformity 
is a strong factor in the human mind, and many people might be 
less inclined to exercise discrimination if discrimination were shown 
to be, in the current phrase, “‘non-U.” People cannot be made 
tolerant by Act of Parliament, but perhaps the example of the law 
can help to show what is, and what is not, “U.” 
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Shechita Again 


i; IS a pity that so much time, energy and money should be used 
in a campaign against the Jewish method of slaughter rather than 
directed to more constructive efforts for animal welfare. The latest 
example preceded the attempt of Mr. Crouch, Member of Parliament 
for North Dorset, to introduce a Bill to amend the Slaughter of 
Animals Act in sucha way as to prohibit the Jewish method (Shechita) 
and also Muslim slaughter. Mr. Crouch is a Vice President of the 
Council of Justice to Animals and Humane Slaughter Association, 
and this Society conducted an extensive campaign to raise support 
for his measure. By repeated advertisements in the national and 
local Press, and by post, we were urged to write to our Members of 
Parliament asking them to support Mr. Crouch’s motion. This 
campaign was successful to the extent that many Members of 
Parliament were, we understand, flooded with correspondence on 
the matter. Some Members told us that they received more letters 
on this issue than on the Suez crisis! 


As old-established readers of Common Ground may remember 
the Council of Christians and Jews undertook a full and impartial 
enquiry into Shechita several years ago, when a similar campaign 
was being conducted against it. The report of the Committee of 
Enquiry, published as an article in Common Ground and subse- 
quently as a leaflet, was that there were no grounds whatever for 
the charges of cruelty levelled against the Jewish method of slaughter, 
that there was nothing to choose between Jewish and Gentile 
methods so far as the humane treatment of animals was concerned, 
and that the campaign against Shechita was misleading and pre- 
judicial to religious liberty. 

When it was apparent that Mr. Crouch intended to introduce his 
motion in the House of Commons last December the Executive 
Committee of the Council of Christians and Jews decided to write 
to all Members of Parliament outlining the Council’s views on the 
issue, and enclosing a copy of the Report of the Committee of 
Enquiry. Following this, many M.P.s asked for additional copies 
of the Report to send to their constituents. Four Members who had 
some doubts about the matter asked whether we could arrange 
for them to see Shechita for themselves. This was arranged on the 
morning that Mr. Crouch introduced his motion, and the immediate 
reaction of all four Members was that the Jewish method of slaughter, 
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as they saw it, was entirely humane. Their conclusion was expressed 
by one of them, Mr. Martin Lindsay, M.P., who intervened in Mr. 
Crouch’s speech to say: “I have been to a slaughterhouse this 
morning and I have seen animals slaughtered by the Jewish method. 
I am absolutely convinced that there is no cruelty whatsoever 
attached to it.”” Mr. Crouch’s motion was negatived on an open vote 
by 178 votes to 132. According to newspaper advertisements after 
the vote, however, the Humane Siaughter Association intends to 
raise the matter again as soon as possible. 


Let us be quite clear about the issues. If Shechita were in fact a 
cruel method of slaughter, no plea of religious sanction would 
justify it, and neither the Jewish community, nor their Christian 
associates on the Council of Christians and Jews, would for one 
moment support it. But it is the contention of the Jewish community, 
fully supported by the testimony of non-Jewish veterinary experts, 
and endorsed by the impartial Committee of Enquiry set up by the 
Council of Christians and Jews, that Shechita is at least as humane 
as any other method of slaughter now being practised. In these 
circumstances the Jewish community has every right to continue 
this form of slaughter which is ordained by their religion, and is in 
itself a form of religious observance. Any attempt to interfere with 
this practice therefore constitutes an attempt to infringe religious 
liberty without any compensating gain in humanity towards animals, 
and the Jewish community: may well.look to their Christian as- 
sociates to join with them, and indeed to take the lead, in resisting 
all such attempts. 


Comment 
EAST END 


The Council of Citizens of East London was set up from Toynbee 
Hall in the 1930s to meet Mosley’s attempts to ape Nazi anti- 
semitism. It was an integrating force in a community whose tradi- 
tional tolerance was being threatened by the unscrupulous ex- 
ploitation of economic adversity. 


The Council was reformed in 1947, this time in association with 
the Council of Christians and Jews. Its task now is not to meet an 
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immediate threat, but to strengthen the roots of tolerance in an 
area where, perhaps more than anywhere else in this country, creed 
meets creed and race meets race. The Council soon recognised that 
attitudes to racial and religious differences are usually developed in 
childhood, and that social atmosphere is a large factor in their 
formation. Children pick up their attitudes from their environment. 
The emphasis of the Council’s work is therefore on youth, and its 
strongest organ is a teachers’ committee whose aim is to make the 
school classroom a place where children catch tolerant, rather than 
intolerant attitudes. 

Notable among the achievements of the teacher’s committee are 
the exhibition “The Peoples of East London,” which has travelled 
from school to school over a period of six years; the filmstrips ““One 
God—the ways He is Worshipped and Served,” whose use has 
extended far beyond East London—indeed far beyond this country; 
and a series of conferences for schoolchildren on themes such as 
“Race, Religion and Colour,” and “Man’s Dependence on Man.” 

A tribute to the high regard which the Council of Citizens of East 
London has won was paid at its Annual Meeting on November 29th, 
1956, when Lord Attlee became the first President of the Council. 
Under his leadership, and the Chairmanship of the Warden of 
Toynbee Hall, Dr. A. E. Morgan, the Council of Citizens of East 
London will go on to new strength. 


IT CAN NOW BE TOLD 


Few if any of the letters which reach us here in the office are ever 
unwelcome. But none were ever more welcome than those which 
came addressed in the unmistakably distinctive hand of Dr. Leo 
Baeck. Some of these were marked “confidential”; these, when 
opened, were usually found to contain, in addition to a letter with 
all the grace and charm of its author, what he invariably referred 
to as “a token of gratitude” or “a thankoffering for our Council,” 
always with a request that such gifts should be anonymously 
recorded. 

One such letter, written on December 21st, 1955, contained in 
addition to a “token of gratitude” a paragraph quoted by the Dean 
of St. Pauls in the full text of his broadcast tribute to Dr. Leo Baeck 
of which we have printed a shortened form elsewhere in this issue. 
We reproduce the paragraph here as one of the most heartening 
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and inspiring things we think has ever been said about the Council. 
“When this summer in hospital for a second time, nearly seven 
weeks,” wrote Dr. Baeck, “I had to feel thankful for many a thing 
and, among them, for having some leisure for some reflection. Thus 
I reflected upon our Council of Christians and Jews, trying to out- 
line a chapter in a history of England to be written in 2055. I thought, 
and I think, that on such a day this Council will come forth as one of 
the great historic achievements, somehow comparable to the 
Tolerance Act of 1689, that great gift of England to humanity.” 


THE POWER OF WORDS 


The Roman Catholic Church has, we understand, abolished the 
use of the word “native” from its vocabulary in relation to mis- 
sionary work, and those formerly known as “native clergy” will 
in future be called “local clergy.” The term “native” has become 
associated with a conception of inferiority that is out of keeping 
both with the twentieth century view of human equality, and with 
the teaching of the Church, and its continued use could cause mis- 
understanding and embarrassment. 

This excellent move by the Roman Catholic authorities may 
remind us that “native” is not the only word which is sometimes 
used as a derogatory label for whole groups of mankind. There are 
words in common currency in this country that we should do well 
not to use at all, and others which ought to be used only in their 
proper sense. It is not always realised how deeply people’s attitudes— 
especially children’s attitudes—are influenced by the words they 
hear and use. Words are not only the vehicle of thought, they are 
also its stimulus. And the most potent words are those whose use is 
so common that their meaning becomes an unnoticed part of our 
mental environment. 


ACQUIESCENCE OR WELCOME 


“There are two kinds of tolerance,” said His Grace the Archbishop 
of York (Dr. Michael Ramsay) in an address which he recently 
delivered to the Leeds Council of Christians and Jews. ‘These are 
what one might call the tolerance of acquiescence and the tolerance 
of welcome.” In this simple but most effective way the Archbishop 
emphasised once more the essential and urgent task of the Council 
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which is to point the way from mere acquiescence in differences to an 
appreciative welcome of their creative potential. 

But tolerance, the Archbishop continued, was only one part 
of the three-fold heritage in which Christians and Jews might find 
common ground. The two other parts were literature and religion, 
and religion, he declared, was the greatest of the three. “This 
heritage, however, at once sees us very near together and, in a way, 
far apart. We are very near because our God is the Lord of Hosts, 
the God who made Himself known to Abraham and to Moses. We 
are far apart as to what is the Messianic climax of the Divine 
revelation. We must remember, that it is one God in whom we 
believe, and that He is our Creator and our Judge. Although we 
may believe and speak differently about Him, He holds us both in 
His own hands.” 

The Archbishop received an enthusiastic welcome from a large 
and distinguished audience, and there was general agreement 
among members of the Council in Leeds that this outstanding 
occasion constituted an important milestone in the life of the Leeds 
Council of Christians and Jews. 


**TWO THINGS NEEDED”’ 


“Everything’s goin’ wrong in this corner this mornin’ ” observed the 
conductor cheerfully as he handed a torn ticket to the lady on the 
seat in front of me whose change he had just retrieved from the 
floor of the bus where she had dropped it. 

The operative word is “‘cheerfully.”” The worst of the rush hour 
was over and he was obviously ready for a chat. It started with some 
observations on the machine which at a flick of the conductor’s 
wrist had printed and issued the torn ticket. “These machines make 
six or seven hundred ticket printers and checkers redundant,” he 
explained, and then hastily added (automation clearly had no fears 
for him!) “but of course they’ll be offered alternative employment 
if they choose.” 

One thing leads to another. In the time that it takes to travel 
between two stops (in Central London it should be added) he had 
told us his life’s story in one sentence and his philosophy in another! 
“Thirty eight years I’ve been on these buses—a whole lifetime, sir !”” 
And his philosophy? “You need two things for this job—patience 
and tolerance. Otherwise you don’t stay the course.” 
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It was nearly journey’s end—but not quite. There was just time 
for him to add: “‘The trouble with the young ’uns today is that they’re 
intolerant. And they don’t stick it. Something goes wrong and 
they’re off to another job in an ‘I couldn’t care less’ frame of mind.” 

My threepence had been well spent! I’d learned a lesson. [ 
was left with a question! He was so obviously right about the 
requirements of the job. Was he, I wondered, right also in his 
judgement of “the young ’uns?” And if so—why? And what are we 


going to do about it? 


About Ourselves 


SOME OF OUR READERS will no 
doubt have noticed that this issue of 
Common Ground is marked “Spring 
1957.” Others may perhaps have 
assumed that it is merely the January- 
February issue, later than usual! 
Since our last number (November- 
December 1956) the Council has faced 
a financial crisis with a prospective 
deficit of nearly £2,000 on the current 
year’s budget. The crisis has been met 
by a special appeal to members for 
extra donations (and we would like to 
thank the many members who have so 
generously responded) and by rigid 
economies in both staff and general 
expenses. Inevitably one of the cuts 
had to be in publications, and it has 
been made by reducing the number of 
issues of Common Ground from six to 
four a year. The magazine is, as 
readers may guess, run at a loss, and 
the reduction of two issues a year will 
save about £200. (It will also give 
some relief to the Editor, for whom 
Common Ground is very much a spare 
time occupation, and whose staff took 
the greatest cut in the other economies !) 
In 1957 there will therefore be Spring, 
Summer, Autumn and Winter num- 
bers of the magazine. If funds permit, 
we hope to return to bi-monthly 
publication in 1958 or 1959. 

Another change on the cover, per- 
haps not noticed by many readers, is 
in the price. The production price of 
Common Ground has long been in 
excess of the nominal sixpence. The 
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greater part of the circulation goes, 
without extra charge, to members and 
associates who send annual sub- 
scriptions to the Council, but we 
are sure that those who subscribe to 
the magazine only will recognise that 
one shilling is a more realistic price. 
For the convenience of libraries and 
other annual subscribers, the annual 
subscription rate will remain un- 
changed for this year, at 4s. Od. post 
free (for the four issues, instead of, as 
last year, for six issues). 


The third, and final change in this 
number is that we have introduced, as 
our first feature, an editorial “leading 
article.” We shall try in this article to 
deal with a major issue affecting the 
aims and work of the Council. Other 
editorial material will, as before, 
appear under “Comment.” The 
absence of illustrations in this number 
is accidental, the result of having more 
material than the pagescan accomodate. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS the Council’s 
Annual General Meeting is being 
arranged. The theme of the meeting 
will be “The Refugee: The Symbol of 
our Time,” and the speakers are Lord 
Gorell and Professor Norman Bent- 
wich. Lord Gorrell, whose recent 
autobiography is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue of Common Ground, is 
particularly well qualified to speak 
on this subject as he was Chairman of 
the Refugee Children’s Movement. 
Professor Bentwich, too, has long been 
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intimately concerned with refugees and 
his recent book “‘They Found Refuge” 
deals especially with the victims of 
Nazi antisemitism. 

The meeting, which was postponed 
from November to avoid having 
two major public meetings (the 
A.G.M. and the Robert Waley Cohen 
Memorial Lecture) in 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 


THE COUNCIL will gain great strength 
from the appointment of the Rt. Hon. 
the Viscount Chandos as _ Joint 
Treasurer with Mr. Edmund de 
Rothschild. Lord Chandos (who may 
be more familiar to some of our 
readers as Mr. Oliver Lyttelton) is 
Chairman of Associated Electrical 
Industries Ltd., and his acceptance of 
the Joint Treasurership of this Council 
reflects not only his personal concern 
for the Council’s aims, but the growing 
interest of the major industrial and 
commercial firms in this country in its 
work. We welcome him both as a 
person, and as a_ representative 
industrial leader. 

We welcome also his son, Mr. 
Antony Lyttelton, who joins this 
Council as a member of its Executive 
Committee. 


**THE BIBLE and the Jewish people 
today” was the theme of a series of 
nine lunch-time addresses delivered on 
successive Tuesdays from January 8th 


: successive - 
months, will be presided over by the . 


to March Sth at the Church of St. 
Mary Woolnoth at the heart of the 
City of London. The speakers, all 
of them Jewish preachers and scholars, 
were invited to explain to their 
Christian audience something of the 
way in which Jewish people approach 
their Bible today and what it means to 
them. That they succeeded in arousing 
a great deal of interest was evident, not 
only from the numbers who attended 
but also the questions put to the 
speakers each week. 


ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7thour 
Hampstead branch arranged a Con- 
cert of Sacred and Folk Music in the 
Hampstead Town Hall. The Concert 
was given by the Hampstead Parish 
Choral Society and the Jewish Male 
Voice Choir. Hampstead is to be 
congratulated on what must have been 
a unique occasion. 


IN SUNDERLAND, the local branch 
of the Council recently held what is 
reported as being its most successful 
meeting ever. The meeting, to cele- 
brate the Jewish Tercentenary, was 
addressed by Mr. John Allegro, a 
member of the international team 
engaged on deciphering and editing 
the famous Dead Sea Scrolls, who 
gave an illustrated talk on _ their 
discovery. We are told that so many 
people came to the meeting that 
many had to stand. Congratulations 
Sunderland! 


Book Notes 


The Year Book of 
Education 1956 
Education and Economics 
(Evans Brothers, 63s. Od.) 

No apology is needed for drawing 
attention to this important book in the 
year following its publication, first 
because it appeared somewhat late in 
1956, secondly because its subject 
matter will continue to be relevant for 
many years to come. Indeed economic 
factors are likely to dominate edu- 
cational policy increasingly during a 


period when private or group enter- 
prise has to face the fact that all as- 
pects of life, including the cultural, 
tend to become the concern of the 
state. In such a situation the exchequer 
has the last word and educationalists 
must learn to trim their sails accord- 
ingly. 

This series of articles by edu- 
cational experts deals with the central 
theme from almost every possible 
angle, and with illustrations drawn 
from a wide field, both historically and 
geographically. Of special and topical 





interest are those dealing with tech- 
nical education in the U.S.S.R., the 
English 1924 Education Act, The Negro 
and Desegregation, and African Tribal 
Society. Christians and Jews will 
perhaps find: the chapter on the 
religious tradition in education the 
most absorbing. It contains some 
judgments however, which may well 
cause surprise such as that “mystical 
tendencies serve to diminish the 
demand for education” and that (with 
reference to humanism) “dependent 
man will maintain a more consistent 
and fruitful demand for education 
than autonomous man.” Nevertheless, 
both Judaism and Christianity are 
quoted in contrast to some others, as 
“life-affirming religions” which tend 
to create a demand for education. 


One Man... . Many Parts 
By Lord Gorell 
(Odhams, 25s. Od.) 

One of the “many parts” played by 
the miany-sided author of this more 
than usually fascinating autobiog- 
raphy was at one time to be the legal 
guardian of over three thousand 
children! It was a part without pre- 
cedent in legal and religious history 
for, as Lord Gorell observes, “I 
became, I think, the first Christian ever 
to be legal guardian to Jewish children 
and certainly the first Protestant to be 
in that position to Roman Catholic 
children.”” This unprecedented sit- 
uation was an outstanding example 
of the way in which, as in the case of 
the Council of Christian and Jews 
also, antisemitism aboard gave rise to 
relations of confidence and co- 
Operation between Christians and 
Jews at home. 

But Lord Gorell was much more 
than the Chairman of a Refugee 
Childrens’ Movement; more even than 
a legal guardian whose appointment 
called for the passing of a special act 
of Parliament “‘at a time when Parlia- 
ment was overcrowded with im- 
mensely grave responsibilities!’”” He 
was, as those who were privileged to be 
associated with him in that exactingly 
exciting task can testify, a very real 
father to this enormous family. 

And if anyone is disposed to ask 
how this could be he will find the 
answer in this latest of Lord Gorell’s 
books. Not that its author sets out 





himself to provide the answer except 
insofar as it is inherent in the very 
nature of the man himself. And that 
the reader may well infer even before 
he opens the book for surely no auto- 
biography ever had a more inviting 
portrait on its cover. It is the portrait 
of an honest, open, friendly man with 
a smile that betokens the delicious 
touches of humour which are to be 
found on almost every page. But he 
is also, as his book reveals, a man who 
has known the enrichment of the 
sorrows as well as the enlivenment of 
the joys of life, a man who because he 
has loved deeply has learned also how 
to love -widely, and a man whose 
varied talents have enabled him to 
share so much with so many people. 


Indeed, I shrewdly suspect that 
those who have met Lord Gorell 
only in this or that of his “many parts” 
will find it an intriguing and a richly 
rewarding experience to get to know 
not only the child (and what a child!) 
who was the father to the man, but 
the one man who has fathered so 
many children in his books, his 
paintings, his many forms of public 
service, and best of all perhaps is the 
rich intimacy of his own family life. 
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